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played all sorts of tricks with him, splashing water over him and then
rubbing him down with towels. It was obvious that he was enjoying
himself, and not just doing it with a sense of duty. At lunch time he
came down from the high table and sat with one of the teams, chatting
with the boys at table, and making them laugh. There were a few
speeches with an excellent time-limit to them. If one of the speakers
became ponderous, or boring, or exceeded three minutes, he was
brought down by a pistol shot. Several of them were, but I escaped this
penalty.
There were some games and a sing-song in the evening. The team
spirit prevailed. The public school boys were keen that their crowd
should win and coached young Bill of Bermondsey, or Peter from
Peckham, and they were all on tip-toe to come out first against the other
teams.
"Don't you think it's good?" asked the Duke when we started on the
journey back after that sing-song round the camp fire in which he had
joined heartily.
"Magnificent!" I said, with absolute sincerity. His eyes brightened.
"I'm frightfully keen on this," he said, "though it's a very expensive
hobby for the limits of my purse, which has many other calls."
The next time I saw this young man was when he stood before the
altar in Westminster Abbey waiting for the crown to be put upon his
head.
It was filthy weather just before the coronation, wet, cold, and
horrible, on that night of May before the great event. Millions of
people were already taking up their places preparing to spend the night
in the parks.
The porter at my club spoke to me about them as he held a dripping
umbrella over my head.
"They're already beginning to line the route. Marvellous! That's
what I say. What a heart! I wish I had a touch of it myself."
He had been' one of the heroes of the Great War.
At five o'clock on the morning of Coronation Day, when I looked
out of my windows, I saw the crowds hurrying on their way like ghosts
in the grey dawn. At six o'clock I sat in a taxi-cab on the way to the
Abbey in an endless procession of motor cars.
London had been barricaded as though for a siege. They had over-
done all this, fearing enormous crowds, and many people had been
frightened from coming, but there were crowds enough.
The Abbey itself was already filling up. It had been turned into a
vast auditorium for eight thousand people. Inside it was very dim at
first with lamps glimmering like stars between the grey columns.
Presently the high clerestory windows brightened. Shafts qf cold light